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MANUAL Electoral Commission is required by t 
| state as 

done so in the Louisiana as it did in the Florida case. It ean hardly 
be said that in this respect the law has worked well, for, owing to 
ihe peculiar construction given it by the majority of the court, the 
decisions, instead of containing a brief statement of the grounds on 


1 P P S4¢ . +3 
he law of its creation to 


briefly as possible the grounds of its decision, and has 


which they rest, are, more accurately, a highly elaborate entry of 
‘‘judgment for the plaintiff.” 
the Commission decides that it has no power “ to go into evidence 
aliunde the papers opened by the President of the Senate” to prove 
that other persons than the regularly returned and certified electors 
had been appointed electors, or vice versd, because the Commission 
is ‘‘of opinion that it is not within the jurisdiction of the two 
Houses of Congress, assembled to count the votes for President 
and Vice-President, to enter upon a trial of such question.” The 
Commission also decides that it is not competent to prove that any 
of the persons appeinted electors were ineligible under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States “at the time when they were appointed,” 
nor that they were ineligible ‘under the law of the State”; also 
that the Returning Board was a “ lawfully constituted body,” and 
that a vacancy ‘‘ did not vitiate its proceedings.” This may be all 
the best sort of Jaw, but it will puzzle any lawyer or future Con- 
gress to extract any principle from it, and it is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the law did not compel the Commission to file regular 
opinions, as in an ordinary law case. This necessity of stating the 
process of reasoning which leads a judge to his conclusions is one 
of the most important guarantees of judicial impartiality, and it 
cannot but be regretted that the established custom was departed 
from in this case. 


For instanee, in the Louisiana case 





The Senate's notification to the House on Saturday that it was 
ready to meet in joint convention for the purpose of continuing the 
count, found that body engaged in the discussion of a resolution to 
fix the time for meeting on Monday at eleven o’cloek. The resolu- 
tion was carried, and time was thus gained for preparing the formal 
objection of the House to the Commission’s decision and for a 
caucus which came off in the evening. At this, several resolutions 
were presented by Western fire-ecaters, to the effect that the Com- 
mission should have no further recognition from the House, and 
that no more joiut meetings should be held to entertain their deci- 
that the Commission had disregarded their oaths and 
fraudulentiy refused to obey the law and ‘the will of the people” 
by their non-admission of evidence, and that resort should 
consequently be had to all possible delays “ with the view 
of multiplying issues, and thereby defeating the inauguration 
of the usurper.” Mr. Reagan of Texas, however, offered 
a sensible resolution that no dilatory opposition should be 
made, but that the Commission’s decisions should be respected 
in accordance with the law, and the count proceed. He was 
supported by Senator Bayard and the whole weight of the Southern 


sions ; 


delegation, and it was noticeable that Mr. John Young Brown of 


Kentucky and Mr. Ben. Hill of Georgia bore a prominent part in 
resisting the Western Mexicans. These gentlemen have in the past 
two years, on account of their differences with Messrs. Blaine and 
Butler, been put in the light of typical ‘“ex-rebels” aching to get 
control of things at Washington, and undo the great results of the 
war. Mr. Reagan’s resolution was carried, and the Joint Conven- 
tion met on Monday as appointed. The House in due course pro- 


tested against the Louisiana decision, and the Convention separated 
immediately for further discussion, each house in its own chamber. 
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Pierce, Who led with th Ppasile p iil l Co 
sion’s decision coutrary to the Consuituth Pine Int Conve 
reassembled and continued the count as far Michigan, when a 
frivolous objection was made to the eligibility of an elector, w 

was subsequently unanimously overruled by each | \ Nevada 
elector was next objected to, and the count again d 

Mr. J. Madison Wells is reported as considerably elated at the 
decision on the Louisiana electoral vote, and any one who fo 
lowed the progress of Mr. Wells’s case will have no ¢ Set 
ing Why. The Democrats had got evidence of a S ( 
character tending to show an intention or readiness to ¢ 
fraud. Among other things, it appears from the * offers of rt 
made by the Democratie counsel that they were l s 
that the Returning Board employed * persons of notoriously bad 
character” to act as their clerk L assista WIE 4 Dar 
‘then under indictment in the criminal: tsot | et 
gentlemen, named respectively Catlin, B rd, and " 
under indictment for subornation of perjury” (Je l 
under indictment for obtaining money under false preten 
finaliy, one Isidore MeCormick, * then under indietment in a erim 
nal court” for murder—so that, as was suggested during t ru 
ment of the case, it would seem as if an indictment of some kind 
Was a necessary qualiiication for clerical work of the sort to be per- 
formed by the Board. 

Mr. Hayes’s election seems now so well assured that the news- 
papers have not unnaturally begun to form his Cabinet for him, but 
as far as our observation has gone the only person on whom 
there is a general agreement is Mr. Eugene Hale of Maine—a 


curious expression of the widespread contidence that Mr. Hayes 


will follow the old track. Mr. Hale is to be put in (1) beeause he 
would satisfy the claims of Mr. “ Zach” Chandler, being his 
son-in-law; (2) because he would satisfy the claims of Mr. 
James G. Blaine, having been “brought up” by him; and 
(3) beeause he is one of the smartest and most dexterous 
little machinists in the political army He was Mr. Blaine’s 
managing man at the Cincinnati Convention; he was one of 
the “visiting statesmen” who whitewashed the Louisiana Re- 


turning Board on a three weeks’ acquaintance, and he violently 
opposed the Electoral Commission ; out 
for a reform Cabinet. We imagine the public will ask but few 
things at Mr. Hayes’s hands in the selection of his advisers, and 
they are these: That he will put no one into his Cabinet who has 
been connected by connivance, complicity, or apology with that 
corruption ealled “ Grant- 
ism”; that he will put no one into it who has been mixed up in any 
of the politico-financial jobs, contracts, or speculations, whether in 
banking, railroading, or mining, which have during the last eight 
years disgraced the country abroad and lowered the tone of our public 
life; that be will put no one into it who has ever made himself 
conspicuous as the advocate of any form of inflation or repudiation ; 
and no one who has cither been a carpet-bagger or a confederate 
of carpet-t the South, or who has labored in any shape 
or way for the prolongation of sectional hatred, or sought to build 
up or maintain a party organization on the passions of the late 
war; and, finally, nobody who has been connected with the late Re- 
turping Board frauds as a promoter, a participant, a defender, or 


a screener. 
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( 1) loes, have been compelled to acknowledge this with 
degrees of heartiness. We now eall attention to it onee 

e sake of the light it throws on the conduct of the Re- 
) ders la immer in wickedly converting the canvass | 
ody shirt” crusad inst the South, and in presenting | 

\I Hla el m to the pub is a continuance of the civil 
Mr. Wheeler in particular ought to blush when he re- 
( th he allowed bimself to be seleeted to lead off | 
tl nefarious business, and went up to Vermont and 
l pulously told the people that they were to cast their | 
a continuation of the battle of Gettysburg. If it be | 
ed wi we bring this up now when the contest is over, 
we ply that it is only by “bringing things up” whieh political | 


emers would like to have forgotten that the public ean be pre- 
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pared for them when they reappear with a new dodge or fraud, 

h they are sure to do before very long. That Messrs. Blaine, 
Cl ler, Morton, and their kind are going to settle down to the 
dull work of promoting peace and harmony and tranquillity, of 
reforming the civil service, of restoring the currency and lighten- 


ing the burdens of taxation, is something which we have no reason 


What is most likely is that they will try to maintain 


to expect 


their bad eminence by stirring up some new forin of dissension, by 


bv concocting some 


in the work of sane 


‘alarm over some sham danger, or 


interest 


giving th 
sensation calculated to destroy public 
and orderly progress 
The facts about the Oregon telegrams to be these: The 
Democratic campaign was managed partly through the National 
‘, of which Mr. Hewitt is chairman, and partly through 
Literary Bureau,” an institu- 
tion created with the avowedly innocent objeet of disseminating 
al information, but used for other and less inno- 
cent At the head of this bureau was Mr. Pelton, Mr. 
Tilden’s nephew, and for his Oregon correspondence Mr. Pelton him- 
self is alone probably responsible, though his telegrams, sent as they 


seein 


Commiiter 
another organization known as the “ 
sound politic easily 


0! jeet 3 


were from Mr. Tilden’s house, have a compromising look which, to say 


the least, is unfortunate. The operations of Mr. Pelton sheuld, how- 


ever, be carefully distinguished from those of Mr. Hewitt, who is 


ilirely above reproach or suspicion in this matter, and, in fact, 
id have had, from no connection with it. 
Patrick, the Oregon agent, appeared in the 
ally, as a substitute for anotber man. He is closely connected by 
ties of interest or affection with one Davis, a gentleman whose name 
has appeared prominently in connection with the history of the 
Einma Mine. Whether the translation of the telegrams which 
passed between Patrick and Pelton is correct or no, remains to be 
settled, and it is much to be hoped that there have been grave mis- 
As to one of them signed “ Gobble,” 


the circumstances, 


transaction accident- 


takes in deciphering them. 
which was translated “ Governor,” Mr. Grover has made the most 


positive denial. 


incorrect, 


cipher is as some one may have used his title in 
» despatch for the same reason that Patrick wanted Mr. Kelly’s 


name. ltogether, the Oregon case does not become more attrac- 


tive as time goes on. 


in the 


A wild article last number of the Capital, a Washington 
paper edited by Mr. Don Piatt, after groaning terribly over the de- 


cision of the Commission, “If a man thus returned to power 


Says: 


ean ride in saft 


igurated, we are fitted for the slavery that will follow the inauvu- 








This, of course, does nct prove that the key to the | 


signing | 


‘ty from the Executive Mansion to the Capitol to be | 
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ration,” and it adds afterwards that ‘‘if there isa law for fraud, there 
is reason for violence, and tu that end we make our last appeal” It 
in the 


coinmotion 


appears that this raving has excited more or less 


and there has been consultation as to what ought to be dene, 


Cabinet, 


and it is reported that the editor is to be indieted and punished, if 


‘incendiary writing.” 


We trust that nothing of the kind 
It will simply advertise the Capital, and give 
pe, l 


will be attempted. 


the editors of every struggling paper in the country a motive for 
recommending murder and insurrection. If the good sense of the 


public does not make this sort of talk harmless, no use of legal 
machinery will do so. Considering the impunity which almost 
every species of rascal has enjoyed under the present Administra- 
tion, and the ease with which “ guilty men ” have escaped, it would 
be pitiful now in the last week to grow stern and inexorable over a 
bit of newspaper deliriuin. 


The Senate has adopted a resolution which has also been agreed 
to by the House, allowing the Silver Commission till the 24th of 
this month to report; has passed the bill for the taxation of pro- 
perty in the Distriet of Columbia; has concurred in the House 
amendments of the Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill; 
and has had a diseussion of tbe bill providing for a settlement be- 
tween the Government and the Pacific Railroads, in the course of 
which Mr. Booth of California was indiscreet enough to refer to 
Mr. Dawes of Massachusetts as being, since Talleyrand, the best 
master of the art of ‘saving what he did not mean, and mean- 
Thais complimentary comparison Mr. 
Senator 


ing what he did not say.” 
Dawes resented, and it was afterwards “ withdrawn.” 
Kelly of Oregon has explained his approval of the cipher despatch 
sent by Patrick, proposing the purchase of a Republican elector, in 
a manner which we believe is generally considered by those who 
know Mr. Kelly’s previous reputation to be satisfactory. He says 
that Patrick misstated the contents of the despatch to him, repre- 
senting its purport to be that $10,000 were wanted for legitimate 
expenses, and begging him to sign his name in order that the de- 
spatch might receive more immediate attention. This he did, with- 
out having the cipher translated, and so without any knowledge 
of the real nature of the proposal. 

In the House Mr. Purman of Florida has made a speech, de- 
claring it to be his opinion, and a matter of common notoriety, that 
Florida went for Tilden, and denouneing the Hayes count as dis- 
honest. The Naval Appropriation Bill has been passed, with an 
amendment authorizing the appointment of an unpaid commission, 
to consist of the Admiral of the Navy, the General of the Army, two 
naval oflicers to be designated by the President, two Senators and 
three Representatives, to decide and report upon the future naval 
policy of the country. 


Bishop Whipple publishes a long letter in the New York Tribune 
on the Indian war, in which he ascribes its origin to a mistake of 
the late Mr. E. P. Smith, who outlawed the Indians who had inno- 
cently left the reservation to hunt, and ordered them to be treated 
as hostile unless they came back within aun impossible period—that 
is, before February 1, 1876. In March they were attacked by the 
troops, and the miserable fight has gone on ever since, the United 
States, on the whole, getting the worst of it. He denounces in 
terms none too strong our indiscriminate onslaughts on the men, 
women, and children of their villages, and on the employment 
against them of other savages—Pawnees and Crows—their here- 
ditary enemies. He shows that in spite of a solemn pledge given 
by the President, and joined in by the Indian Commissioner and 
General Sherman, that the property of friendly Indians remaining 
peaceably at the agencies should not be molested, two thousand 
ponies were taken away from those at Cheyenne and Standing Rock 
agencies last fall apd driven across the prairie towards St. Paul. 
Most of them perished on the way, aud the rest were sold. The 
Indians have received neither money nor vouckers, and not even 
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an inventory bas been taken of the property of which they were 
despoiled. They now have to live thirty or forty miles from the 
avency for the sake of fuel, and have to cross this distance of frozen 
prairie in midwinter on foot to draw their rations. 


He speaks in the highest terms of the qualities of the Sioux 
whom we are fighting; quotes the testimony of the leading army 
officers as to the intolerable nature of the wrongs whieh have 
driven them inte war ; calls the seizure of the Black Hills “+a great 
robbery ”; and, finally, tells one story which ought to make every- 
body connected with the Indian Administration of the United 
States feel ashamed and repentant. Fourteen hundred of the 
Sioux concerned in the Minnesota massacres of 1864 fled into 
British territory. They have dwelt there in peace and quiet ever 
since, on a reservation assigned to them, and the Secretary of the 
Interior of the Dominion reports that when it was proposed to 
remove some of them to another reservation, *‘ their white neighbors 
cbhjeeted, because they had been found so useful.” In short, General 
Grant’s Indian policy, like his other policies, has been a failure, 
and for the same reason. It has been marked by the usual gnomic 
wisdom and professions of pious aims, but has been backed by no 
real reform. It was ridiculous in a great Government to hand over 
a leading department of administration to missionaries and minis- 
ters without training or experience, instead of making a thorough 
clearance of the jobbers, corrupt contractors, post-traders, and 
thieving agents, and the organization of a proper skilled service 
for this special work. The result has been that ‘the guilty men 
have escaped”; ‘we have not had peace ’; the poor Indians have 
suffered sorely, and the nation has been disgraced. 

The notable events of the week in Wall Street were (1) the transfer 
of the Central Railroad Company of New Jersey to the hands of 
a receiver representing its creditors, and the report of the stock- 
holders’ investigating commitiee; (2) the application for a receiver 
of the Delaware and Hudson, the order toshow cause why a receiver 
should not be appeinted having first been issued and then immedi- 
ately vacated by Judge Donohue ; (3) the issue of the annual report 
of ihe company ; (4) the issue of the annual report of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western; and (5) the annual election of the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Telegraph Company, which resulted in putting into 
the board of directors the representative managers of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, and the Erie Railroads. All these 
events bore directly on speculation in stocks, and the market was 
very sensitive and changeable. The report of the Jersey Central 
stockholders’ committee was an appalling exhibit, and created 


distrust of everything which had been represented as good. This 
made attacks on other companies both easy and successful. 
The Delaware and Hudson was represented to be no better 


than Jersey Central, and the statement was made credible by 
the announcement that the courts had authorized preliminary 
steps for the appointment of a receiver. On this the stock 
sold as low as 45, and it was predicted that it would go to 
10, the lowest price for Jersey Central. When the order to 
show cause was vacated, and it became known that the annual 
report was forthcoming, the stock began to advance, and when the 
annual report detually appeared, rose to 5734. This report showed 
that the company has property beyond its capitalization and debt, 
and earned $300,000 above first charges; but it gave no hope to 
shareholders that they will receive dividends until the price of coal ad- 
vances. The annual report of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and West- 
ern showed that first charges were earned and $720,000 more ; the 
stock of this company was comparatively steady throughout. The 
effect of the changes in the Atlantic and Pacific direction was to 
break down the price of the stock of the rival line (Western Union 
Telegraph) from 705; to 635s. The interest in the stock specula- 
tion overshadowed that in other Wail-Street markets. The gold 
ralue of the U. S. legal-tender note for one dollar ranged between 
$0.9445 and $0.9478. Silver fell to 56d. in London, which makes 
the gold value of the proposed 412's-grain silver dollar #0 935s, 


The Nation, 
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All the news from the East goes to strengthen the anticipation 
of war. Russia continues to mobilize fresh corps, and the des 
of troops to the Pruth and the preparations for thei 


through Rumania continues. Moreover, although pet 


story about the condition of the army is to be implicitly relied 
there is a general concurrence in all the accounts that it Tt 
spirits and good condition, and there is much color for the be iet 
which we have more than onee expressed that the earlier reports 
about its unreadiness were designedly spread, ds that, t, 
Russia has not been above luring the Turks on into their ] 
position of arrogant defiance by an affectation ef hesitation or 
weakness. She has evidently employed her truce very protitably 
while waiting for the spring to open. She has succeeded in getting 
Turkey into a false position towards Europe, and | own d 0 
in Turkish councils by seducing the progressive party into ¢ 


promises and drawing up programmes of reform whi 
Turks will never accept; she has made it certain that England will 
not protect Turkey, and has probably by this time solved 
maining part of the problem by securing Austrian neutrality, either 
by direct arrangement with that Power or by an agreement with 
Germany that there shall be no meddling in the tight on any 
body’s part. It has probably needed an intimation from Ge Th 
that she means to see fair play, to quiet the disposition of the Mag 
yars to foree Austria into a threatening attitude of some kind 
towards Russia. 


1) 


Although it is quite certain that the Turks w 
that they will not be driven out of Bulgaria without heavy losses, 
we must not be deceived by stories of Turkish valor al 
or of the size of the Turkish forees, or the perfection of their arma 
ment, as to the probable result of the conflict. The 
are brave and well armed, and the bigh comman 
but the regimental officers are poor, and there is absolutely noth- 
ing worthy of the name of medical or transportation 
missariat. The losses from disease are already reported to be enor 
mous. <As longas the Turks try to hold their present positions, 
therefore, in which they have supplies eeeumulated, they will be 
formidable antagonists, but as soon as their line is broken, and any 


Turkish troops 


} n 1} ql} 
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service, or 


com- 


necessity arises for rapid movement, and especially movement in re- 
treat, it is difficult to see what is to prevent a tetal debacle. Che 
country is not one in which an army in rapid motion can live, and 
the Turkish troops are wholly dependent tor transportation on the 
impressed ox-wagons of the peasantry. It must be borne in mind, 
too, that the troops which have been hurrying from Asia to the 
Danube for the last three months are raw 
plough, and that behind this first line there are no resery 
ever, and an empty treasury. 
in real earnest, is, as far as the Turks are concerned, a mi 


levies fresh from the 
es What- 
The contest, ec, if Russia is 
id one. 

The Turkish question has Parliament 
On the 16th, Mr. Gladstone questioned the Ministers as to 
whether a passage in one of Lord Derby’s despatches to Sir 
Henry Elliot meant that they still considered themselves bound by 
any treaty engagements to guarantee the integrity of the Turkish 
power and dominion, he, for his part, maintaining that England 
was absolved from all engagements to support or protect Turkey, 
owing to Turkey's failure to carry out the promises of reform made 
in 1856. Mr. Gathorne Hardy, in replying, denied that England 
was absolved from her engagements, but eonstrued them as simply 


again come up in 


binding her not to draw the sword to constrain Turkey, while plac- 
ing her under no obligation to help Turkey in her quarrels with 
other Powers; but he declined to give any pledges as to what the 
future course of the Ministry would be, and taunted the Opposition 
with their timidity in not backing up their questions with a motion. 
The debate was resumed on Tuesday in the House of Lords, when 
Lord Salisbury made his expected defence of himself and the Con- 
ference. He attributes the stubbornness of the Turks to their tre- 
mendous infatuation about the state of the Russian army, caused by 
the reports of irresponsible advisers, as we have suggested above. 
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t of - la fight in Congress over the vote*of 

‘ i State, which would have caused the count to last for a year, 

ind would, eve fourth year, have inflicted a season of complete 
} lvsis on bu ess 

The d on is unfortunate in the present case because, 

ithough it rives a. suflicient title to the Presidency, it does 

not give the title for which the country looked. We have got a 

decision frem the authoritv to which both sides referred the 

dispute that, under the existing law, the power which the 

Republican majority in Congress has several times exercised of 


oing behind the electors’ certificates does not properly belong 
to Congress, und that the manner of producing the certificates 
cannot be enquired into. This settles the present controversy 

to the Presidency, but it does not decide who, within a 
veasonable field of enquiry, was truly elected, and consequently 
does not enable Mr. Hayes ‘*to pass unchallenged to the Presiden- 
tial chair.” It leaves in doubt the question whether his majori- 


ties in t 
ferred to him by a band of disreputable persons discharging the 

canvassers. This, it must be confessed, is most regret- 
table,and would be if it were not the result of a strict 
party vote. It leaves the Democrats sore and angry as well as dis- 
appointed, and it certainly is not pleasant to many good Republi- 
eans to see “* the great party ” sneaking out of court after getting the 
indictment against it quashed ona technicality. Of course this is 
hetter than going to jail, but it is not a species of escape from jail 
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so even 


that honorable men t 
ever. 


As regards the practical effect of the decision, it leaves Mr, 
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unpleasantnesses of the position has now to be faced and to be 
lived through and lived down. 

to ably as Against this questioning of his 
‘and this fear that his election may prove an evil precedent, he 


He has no alternative but to serve, 


ne can. 


serve as 


will be able to oppose the great opportunity presented to him of 
showing the country that the disorders, corruptions, and abuses of 
the last eight vears are but sequelw of the Civil War, which need 


net and will not permanently befoul the stream of our politics, and 
tia 


OnLV Cause 


even rs of honest and efticient government will not 
people to forget the tricks of the Returning Boards, 
but make the repetition of those tricks impossible. He has it in his 
power, too, to accomplish a most beneficent revolution at the South 
by bringing the blacks and whites into natural and pleasant politi- 
eal relations, and helping to rid the mind of the poor negroes of the 
notion that they are able to carry on complicated governments of 
great commercial States by the aid of corrupt adventurers from 
other communities, and by drawing off the attention of the whites 
from the ancient and stultifying study of negro character to the 
loftier problems of national polities. Apropos of this, we must ex- 
press the hope that General Grant will not suffer himself to be tempted 
by any of his following into recognizing either of the contending 
parties in South Carolina or Louisiana in the last week of his Ad- 
ministration. The duty of settling those imbroglios falls with the 
responsibility to Mr. Hayes, who will readily see that the decision 
of the Electoral Commission as to his own title settles nothing as to 
The Commission has simply 
refused to enquire whether the State Returning Boards have acted 
honestly or not, but has not decided that they have acted honestly. 
Enquiry into their performances will therefore not be closed to 
Mr. Hayes, and if he is satisfied that they have cheated in the re- 
turn of the State officers, it will be his duty, as well as bis right, to 
recognize as governors the persons who are in his opinion entitled 
to the places; and we must all hope that those persons will be com- 
petent to protect life and property, and put the criminal courts 
in motion for the purpose, and that the investigation of crimes 
and outrages will be performed by police magistrates, and not 
reserved, as hitherto, for Boards of Canvussers at the Presidential 
elections. 

Finally, let us add that Mr. Hayes is receiving a great deal of 


four yea 


| help, ill though the wind be that brings it to him, from the “ Ore- 


Hayes free to do what he would not, in our opinion, have been free | 


to do if the Republican Desperadoes bad had him counted in by 
the Vice-Pre Ile takes the place now without discredit, 
though he takes it as part of a solution which we all accept be- 
cause it is a solution, and not because it is the kind of solution we 
That the majority should have been a party majority is 
unfortunate, but it is absurd now to base charges of dishonesty on 
this circumstance. TT] party attachments were likely to create 
a bias was frankly recognized in the constitution of the Board; to 
say now that because both sides voted in the direction of party bias 
some one man must have been dishonest, is as absurd as the posi- 
tion of those impeachers of Andrew Johnson who held that any 
Republican Senator who did not vote guilty on sume one article— 
they did not care which—must be corrupt. Men may well be irri- 
tated and disappointed by the judgment, but they ought not to be- 
over it. 


ident. 


hoped for. 


wt 
reas 


come childish Everybody knows that had any member 
ist his party there would have been the same outcry from 


quarter. 


voted agai 


a different 


The services of Judas Iscariot and Benedict | 


Arnold would have.been called into use to illustrate his wickedness | 
| made to shut their eyes to the doings of *‘ Zach” and his confeder- 


and baseness for many a day. 


The circumstances under which Mr. Hayes takes the Presidency | 


greatly deepen his responsibility. 


He has to shoulder one burden | 


from which we had hoped that the Commission would deliver the | 


successful candidate. lis very success as an administrator will be 


regretted by many good men as likely to cheat people into forget- 


fulness of, or indifference to, the mode in which he bas obtained his 


seat. This will be hard to bear, and is something which many a 


erensitive man would find intolerable, but it as well as the other 


ry 


| 
j 


” 


gon despatches.” That correspondence of this character should 
be traced to the house of a Presidential candidate is an unpre- 
cedented scandal, and it is net mitigated by the fact, if fact it be, 
that Mr. Tilden knew nothing of the corrupt negotiations his 
‘* Zach,” Mr. Pelton, was carrying on with the Oregon politicians. 
Mr. Tilden is nothing if not shrewd and watchful, and, whether he 
knew of Pelton’s operations or not, we can conceive of no adequate 
excuse for his leaving it in the power of so foolish and unprincipled 
a person to compromise him so directly by sendivg from his own 
house offers of money to buy up governor and electors. Blunders 
of this kind are crimes, and the discovery of this one is doing a 
great deal to reconcile people to the decision of the Commission. 
They would not relish the prospect of seeing Colonel Pelton installed 
at the White House as a second Babcock. . 

On the other hand, one deplorable result of the affair is that it will 
diminish or efface the impression which the performances in Louis- 
iana were at last beginning to make on the Republican conscience, 
hardened though it was by the war and prolonged contemplation of 
Democratic wickedness. The saddest feature, perhaps, in the late 
canvass was the desperate efforts which honorable and upright men 


ates in their fear of Tilden and the South. ‘Tbese painful contortions 
were stopped by the action of the Returning Boards, and the work 
of repentance and purification was almost completed by the appear- 
ance of J. Madison Wells and his companions at Washington. We 
fear the Oregon despatches, over which the Desperadoes are so joy- 
ful, will arrest this work of grace, and lead many an anxious sinner 
to look back with a certain tenderness on the transgressions and 
shortcomings of last summer. 
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THE PARTY PASSION FOR INCOMPETENCY. 
|; bill which has just passed the State Assembly prescribing 
the duties of the Superintendent of Publie Works, who, in 
virtue of the late amendment to the Constitution, suceceds the old 
Canal Commissioners, has one section which is in many respects so 
remarkable and so hopeful a sign of the times that we cannot help 
quoting it in full: 


“In case any officer or employee in the service of the State, 
under the provisions of this Dill, shall use his power, position, or 
patronage for the promotion or defeat of partisan or party purposes, 
it shall be deemed good and suflicient cause for removal ; and in case 
anv superior officer, having authority, shall refuse or neglect to 
take cognizance thereof, and to remove therefor, the question of 
such violation may be tried and determined by any justice of the 
Supreme Court having jurisdiction in the county wherein such 
alleged violation occurred, upon the written charges made under 
oath by five substantial freecholders of the neighborhood ; and in 
case the said justice shall sustain such charges, he shall certify 
that fact to the Superintendent of Public Works, cr, in case of the 
hearing of charges against the latter, to the governor, who, upon 
the receipt of such certificate, shall remove such inculpated ofticer 
or employee. And no increase of the force upon the canals shall 
be made at any time within sixty days preceding any annual elec- 


tion for State officers, except when the Superintendent of Public | 


Works sball certify that the needs of the publie service make such 
increase necessary at that time, which certificate shall be immedi- 
ately published when made in the official State journal.” 

The old elected Canal Commissioners were simply persons chosen 
by the party conventions for the distribution of the canal patronage 
among faithful workers of high and low degree, and in fact the 


both State and federal, and the diffieult ot a sh 

re nearly the e in every department Fore 

these is the feeling of — the SUperiol Oil 

that the safest thing for them to do is to. e friends \ 
jobbers and politicians, and that the support of the pub 11 
tance to them is not to be counted on with any cert y. On 
other hand, the public does not give it pport largely bee 

has no adequate means of doing so All elective « 
posed in theory to be responsible to the people, bat the pre 
never been provided with any means of making this respons \ 


felt. The typieal ** bad man” 
mere than one term, and just as popular 
thoreughly reused by bis misdeeds he i 
booty into the recesses of private life. Attempts 


by legislation to enable municipal taxpayers to 

cials in the courts in the midst of their public career, | 

to see that any general supervision of oflicers b 

pavers or small bodies of them might, if made to cos too wid 


an instrument of factions obsti 


field, be converted into 
persecution, and it would be dithe: 


) 


tion of any such check on malfeasance into U 


ral government. But it is also true that the hal 

| service in aid of political parties will probably never be broken up 
until the officer is fortified or stimulated in his 

| some power on the part of mere bystanders to eall } 
Mere newspaper exposure or denuneiation will hardly sutiie \ 


canals and their revenues and expenditures were for many a year | 


previous to the late exposures one of the great prizes for which par- 
ties in this State contended, and perhaps one of the mest fertile 
sources of corruption ever opened under a free government. ‘‘ The 
Canal Ring,” as it was called—that is, a band of contractors in 
collusion with the commissioners and engineers—virtually ruled 
the State as to all matters touching its own interests, and the 


country population along the whole line, from the Lakes to the | 


Hudson, were debauched by it into a sort of unconscious dis- 
honesty in all their relations’'to the public. 
these things it is impossible to estimate too highly the change which 
his been made. What it will do for the management of the canals 
is in itself a great thing, but what it may do for the purification of 
New York State pclitics is a greater. This would be true even if it 
meant simply the concentration of responsibility in a single man, 
appcinted by the governor and Senate instead of being electeM, and 
holding office during good behavior instead of for a short term. 
Its good effects are made doubly sure by the section we have quoted, 
which not only forbids the use of the publie works for partisan 


When we remember | 


purposes, but puts it in the power of private persons who witness 


or suspect such use to have it examined and punished; and the 
mere fact that it has been possible to procure the enactment of such 
a provision from a New York legislature shows that the cause of 
civil-service reform is not in so hopeless a condition, or rather so 
backward a condition, as a good many politicians would like to per- 
suade us. 


But anybody who reads the section will naturally ask why its | 


operation is‘confined to the management of the canals; why it is 
not extended to all public works; why it does not apply to parks, 


buildings, and, above all, to the service of municipalities? Why is 


it not made a punishable offence for mayors, comptrollers, and com- 
missioners of all sorts to use their power over their subordinates, 
or to increase the number of their employees before election for par- 
tisan purpuses? The objection to it in the case of the canals is 
that it is a roundabout way of cheating the taxpayer, and this is 
precisely the objection to it everywhere. The employment of la- 


borers who are not wanted, or the employment of them with other | 


motives than the exaction from them of a fair day's work for a 
fair day’s pay, or the dismissal of them for other reasons than want 


of use of them, or their incapacity or misconduct, is an offence | 


against the people in every department of the administration, 





man is not troubled by having it made known to the world that he 


is an unscrupulous partisan; in fact, he is apt to vy that a ¢ 
tificate of this kind will raise him in the esti: ema 

on Whom his political fortunes are dependent. But Wot ’ 
greatly troubled by the knowledge that his is with the « 


service Were watched by men outside of politics, and that these 


men had readier and simpler means of punishing them than 


‘“working ” against him at the next conven < for w hi 
most of those who care anything about eivil-service reform are 
tally unfitted. 

Public attention has been somewhat withdrawn trom this sul 


during the last three or four years, owing to the general hopel 
ness of accomplishing any change for the better wndaer ve 


Grant’s Administration. We are now about to witness the eom- 
mencement of a new régime, and it is to be hoped another attempt 
to deal with this monster evil of our politics. The extent to whieh 
one lights on it in every department of publie affairs, in s 

well as in great things, is something marvellous. One of o 

ing papers, not many weeks ago, instituted enquiries into the pr 
lem by which the mind of the Post-Office Department tn 
agitated—the discovery of some means of indelibly defacing pest 
stamps. It appears that the present mark is easily washed off, and 


} 


all efforts to find a satisfactory substitute have thus far been useless, 
The reporter, after hearing ai] that was to be said about it, asked 
innocently whether they used the same stamping-ink in Eng- 
land and on the Continent that was used here, and learned that 
they did but had not the same difficulty about defacement—the 
reason being that the postmasters stamped more carefully and tho 
roughly ; and the reason the American postmasters did not do so 
was that the Department had not the saine control over them, a 

could not call them to account with the same rigidity for negligence 
This is not surprising, inasmuch as the Postmaster-General does 
not select the postmasters, and if he removes one, which he cannot 
do except for some very serious offence, the power of filling the place 
belongs to the Senator or Representative. In other words, the best 


12 resumption of the ap 


of department 


} 
i 


} 


compound for defacing postage-stamps is t 
pointing power by the President and heads 


In this city the reeords of the city 


courts are weil arraneed, 


well kept, and perfect, so that access to a paper is an eu 


t the reason is that the judges 


, a" slesae? { chy 
tASK 5 Lppoimn! the clerks lor eom- 


were tlie clerk is 
ampered 
papers 


petency and fidelity. In the Supreme Court, 
an elected officer, the records have 


with. and it is by no means uncommon to find that 


been seriously 








The 


It ill SLPUCUINY clecres Oi 

( i nae In Alba M Bieelow, thi 
in recently overhauling the State 
Witil a ( has found 
h tl } t of ow hi 

7 » Nation, all owing to * rotation” and the 

) t tl on shiftless, characterless, and igne 
ers Who have armed themselves with some kind of 

‘ | Li , in fact, have been working at ti 
’ ( swith the minute and searching diligence of white 
Phi is ho corner or closet or piece of furniture too sinall 
( ¢ for thew 1 aves There is no duty to the public SO 
le that they have not in some manner contrived to degrade or 
it. They ernnot bear to see any office tilled by a man equal 
to its responsibilities, and, if they have to get even a sewer cleaned, 
will cozen, intrigue, and eabal until they can get the job for some 
body who ither too big to enter the sewer or too weak to 
use his tools effectively after he has entered it. In fact, they have 
a passion for incompetency, and if we continue to allow them to 
many vears longer, the retention of our place in eciviliza- 
tion will become difticult, if not impossible, for our civil-service 
: do strike at civilization | lf 


DISRAELUS SUCCESSORS, 
te 


Lonxpon, February 5, 187 


QOME months ago IT ventured to predict that the retirement of Mr. Dis- 
\ ;, 


i from the House of Commons might be regarded by his admin 
istration and their supporters as ‘the first milestone on their downward 
road.” If you will allow me I will here mention the grounds on which I 
based my predi n 

Phe life of a st x administration is like that of an individual. It 
commences with all the freshness and hope ef youth. It makes mistakes, 


but these are the mistakes of youth and are easily forgiven. It soon passes 


into the dulness of middle age, and then shrivels up into decline and inea- 
p ind pas away, giving place to something young and vigorous, 
which will go through its four or five years and disappear like its predeces- 


sors. The present administration is getling into its decline. The spring of 


the first two sessions is out of-it. The leading members at the head of the 
great departm of state begin to have that weary look which shows that 
their work has now become mechanical. Their very movements have lost 
the elasticity of two years ago, and, as the natural result of the sort of 
ten which is preduced by overwork, rumcrs of loss of cordiality in 
their personal relations with each other are borne about official circles. 
Four years of ollice must produce jealousies where men are human. 
There is less of that sort of thing to be found in Tory than in Liberal ad- 
ministrations, or perhaps it is better concealed. But it is no secret that 
even in the present happy family of twelve which form the Cabinet, ani- 


mosities are not entirely absent. Whether Lord Salisbury and his chief will 
ineet as friends or not we cannot say ; we shall know more adout their re- 
lations in a few days. But of this we are assured, that Lord Salisbury and 
Sir Ilenry Elliot, who, rightly or wrongly, is believed to have been in the 
c) confidence of the Prime Minister throughout the recent Conference, 
did not affect much cordiality in their later meetings, and the intimacy be- 
tween the two ambassadorial families was not of the kindliest. The Chancel- 
lor of Exchequer, now the leader of the House of Commons, and his first 


lieutenant, the Minister for War, do not regard each other with affection. 
Whatever his colleagues may think on the subject, Mr. Gathorne Hardy has 

mean opinion of his own debating powers, and probably, if he were 
isked the question, he would say that he was a more effective speaker than 
Sir Stafford Northcote. Ile is also an older man, and has sat longer in the 
House than Sir Stafford. But in spite of this he has been passed over and 
t} wership of the House has been assigned to his inferior. If, therefore, 
he ever aspired to the premiership of England, these aspirations he must 
smother. Unless Sir Stafford Nertheote fails more conspicuously than his 
most intimate friends anticipate, he must be the next Tory prime minister, 
These refl ns have not warmed the cockles of Mr. Hardy's heart to- 
wards his rival \t present Mr. Hardy is only sulky. While the more 
actin irits of the Cabinet have been flying about the country and ad- 


dressing associations of ** Conservative workingmen "—Frankensteins of 
Tory organization which, now they have conjured them up, they are bound 


to humor because they cannot allay them—Mr. Hardy has never left his 


Nation. 


[Number 6s 


" ‘ . 
own fireside except to go gloomily to his office and demand more money 


for the War Department. There are smouldering flames pent up in that 


silent man’s breast which, unless he is belied, will break forth before the 





idministration is a session older. 

The leaders of the Opposition, on the other hand, are rejuvenescent. 
Four vears ago they were fagzed with work, and worn out and quarrelsome. 
Now their spirits are revived ; their energies are recruit d; they begin to 
long for work again, and to repine over the loss of the best years of their lives 


1 


in opposition when they see the work of the departments bungled, as they 
think, and the policy of the country misdirected by those who now guide her 
destinies. Lassitude and jealousy on one side ; activity, a desire for work, 
and the friendliness of people who are playing a winning game, on the other 
—that looks like the beginning of the end. 

So much within official circles. Outside, the great Demos has given 
unmistakable signs that her fickle affections have swung round. The wa- 
country. A strong poricy, su ‘h as Lord Beaconsfield desired, even if it were 


mistaken, would have inspired respect. Enthusiasm from at least a section 


| 

| vering attitude of the Cabinet upon the Eastern question has vexed the 

| of the country would have been excited if the Cabinet had braved the indig- 
nation meetings of the autumn and gone its own way irrespective of the 

| threats and protests of excited multitudes. Lerd Beaconsfield would pro 

bably have disregarded these unreasoning outbursts, but his Cabinet were 


frightened. They gave way before the mob. They changed their policy, 


and by so doing they lost the good-will of their friends without gaining the 
And hence it is that the country has 
wheeled round and is returning Liberals for every Parliamentary seat that 


respect or gratitude of their enemies. 


becomes vacant. 

But there is another cause that is operating to bring about the truth of 
my prediction—the change of leadership in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Lincoln’s saying as to the impolicy of swapping horses in the middle of the 
ford ean be strikingly illustrated from the annals of English parliamentary 


life. It would not be difficult to show that on almost every occasion when 
the leading mind of an administration has been removed, the days of that 
administration are numbered. To take a couple of recent instances : Lord 
Palmerston died on the 18th of October, 1865, at the head of a compact 
majority. Lord Russell sueceeded him as Prime Minister in the House of 
Lords, and Mr. Gladstone as leader in the House of Commons. The ad- 
ministration was driven from office eight months thereafter. Lord Derby, 
again, resigned the Premiership on the 25th of Kebruary, 1868. Mr. Dis- 
raeli succeeded, and the administration survived the change for eight months 
only. In both these cases the new chief was not inferior to the old, and 


yet he could not keep his administration together. On this occasion the 
swap has not been to the advantage of the administration. Mr. Disraeli, 
with all his faults and inconsistencies, wasa man of genius, and as such he 
was lifted a good head and shoulders higher than any man who sat on his 
side of the House. Sir Stafford Northcote is the most commonplace of 
men. There is hardly an Irish adventurer in the House who has not a 
higher claim to be regarded as a man of genius than the present 
Ile las merits, but they are not of a high order. These are 
plodding industry, real or affected candor, calculating civility, and au 
easy knack of adjusting means to ends with more astuteness than 


leader. 


conviction, which may stand him in good stead at critical times. But these 
qualities, useful no donbt in a subordinate, are not the qualities of a leader 
of men. They do not inspire enthusiasm, or confidence, or obedience ; 
some of them fail even to inspire respect. Long before the middle of 
August, unless Sir Stafford Northeote develops faculties the germs of 
which have hitherto been screened from sight, the discipline of the minis- 
terial benches will be slackened, and the control of the House will be a 
thing of the future and the past. It is impossible that he can keep six 
hundred and fifty-eight middle-aged senators docile and amused throuchout 
the dog-days. 

But if Sir Stafford Northeote possessed all the virtues which he lacks 
and if his majority continued to ovey him as they did his predecessor, 
even then his ministry would be overmatched in every debate on which 
they entered. They have not a single debater in their ranks. Mr. Hardy 
is their most fluent speaker, but he cannot grapple with an argument. He 


ean declaim against any man, and he has a clear, pleasant voice which 





| penetrates into the remotest corners of the House. Ile has always a string 
| of Tory platitudes at command which have flowed freely from his lips 
during the last twenty years, and which never pall upon the intelligences 
But his mind is one of those 
| which run away from hard discussion and shelter themselves in their own 
| familiar phrases. Mr. Cross is no orator. He can state a prepared case 

clearly, and can explain the provisions of a bill ; but he cannot controvert 


| of the country squires who sit behind him. 


were. ee 
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cument, and once driven off the rails laid down for him, he becomes 
nervous and unsteady. He not his When Mr. 
Hunt is portly form to speak, the House knows for 
" Th 


is clever on legs. 
raises h 


put 


irst few sentences run glibly enough, 


he sits down. 


it before 


he 


foot into 


but 


it he will his 


rtain 


soon Say 5 


erect. Then he loses his head, and lashes out wildly to the right and to 
the left like a great sea-monster in distress. Lord John Manners probably 


nm ish 


has to mse to explain away his colleague's indiscretion. LL 


rd Jol 
make a polished after-dinner spe Ul 


sunve who can hh to a friendly 


man , 
audience, but he is no more capable of defending the ministerial policy 
if seriously attacked than an old-fashioned three-decker could defend itself 
against a modern iron-clad. 
Michael Hicks Beach, who has recently joined the Cabinet, is a young man 

Ife has acted as Irish Secretary since 1874, and has done his 
But he, again, is no debater. He can string dull senten 


il ile 





He would be rammed on the first stroke. 


under forty. 
york well. es 
together, but, except a pleasant appearance, he does not possess a single 
the Cabinet the I, 
It is only by considering them one by one that we can 


oratorical gift. These are the members of in 
}fouse. 
Lt nits 


the 


Bourke. 


appreciate the enormous difference that the loss of Mr. Disraeli’s 
makes. Among the cther members cf the Administration not in 
Cabinet there are able, business-men like Mr. Smith and Mr. 
These are both good department men, but neither of them can hold the 
House, 
Booth, whose presence in the 
capacity on the Tory side; 


There remain Sir Charles Adderley, a dull official ; Mr, Sclater 
Ministry only shows the dearth of men of 
and Viscount Sandon, whose acrid denomina- 
tionalism and smug sententiousness irritafe even the most amiable of his 
own supporters There are also three young under-secretaries who occa- 
sionally rush into debates from which their elders shrink ; but they do not 
add much to the wisdom of the House or the dignity of debate by reduc- 
ing all things to the pleasing level of the society at Eton known by the 
familiar name of ‘* Pop.” 

These men constitute the remnant of the Tory Ministry which the Earl 


of Beaconsfield has left behind him. Just consider whom and what they 


have toencounter. There is first the colossal genius of Mr. Gladstone, the 
most convincing of speakers, and the sweet eloquence of Mr. Bright. 
There is Mr. Lowe, with his ready, if somewhat cruel, logic, and the strong 


common sense and directness of purpose possessed by Lord Hartington. 
Mr. and Mr. 
shrewdness. Mr. Childers, too, opposes them with his trained debating 


Goschen’s trenchant argument is there, Forster's burly 
talents and his mastery of detail, and the smooth vehemence of Mr, Stans- 
feld is available when it is wanted. These men were all in Mr. Gladstone's 
Cabinet. CQutside it the Tory forces have to meet the classical invective of 
Sir William Harcourt, who now acts loyally with his party, and the foren- 


Behind these again there is some solid 


sic aptitude of Sir Henry James. 
sense in Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s mind which can be produced, and there is the 
sharpened intelligence of Mr. Dodson, the wide reading and varied know- 
ledge of Mr. Grant Duff, and the professional finish of Mr. Lyon Playfair’s 
speeches, to be reckoned with by the members of the Treasury bench. 
And among the rank and file on the Liberal side of the House there is no 
lack of ready speakers and accomplished debaters, every one of whom, except 
perhaps some wavering Irishmen, will be eager to have an opportunity of 
letting off the pent-up steam of the recess at the earliest opportunity. 

It wants but little wisdom to see that the Ministry must be steadily out- 
debated throughout the session. But debating does not turn out a minis- 
try. It discredits a ministry, and tells in the end when the constituencies 
have to be consulted and asked whether they will support the old dis- 
credited ministry or a new, untried one. With the staunch majority which 
the Tories still possess, there is not much chance of their being outvoted during 
Tn the natural 
course of evehts, a dissolution need not take place before the commence- 
ment of 1880. 
will not suffer events to run their natural course. 
experienced men predict that this Parliament may li 
and that the autumn of 1878 will bring constituencies and would 
presentatives once more together. 


this session, and it is only voting that turns out a ministry. 
3ut the process of disintegration going on within the House 
The 


ve twe 


wisest and most 
sessions 


more, 
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Correspondence. 





GEORGIA AMONG THE DEFAULTERS. 
To THE Eprror or THE NATION : 
Sir: In your article on defaulting Southern States (in last week's num- 
ber) you name eight States which are at present defaulters in their obliga- 





Nation. 








tions. You have, however, omitted one which, though perfectly 
fulfil its obligations, refuses to acknowledge part of its d \ 
ed and mostly held by bona-fde, innocent in sin Ru “ 
ing trusted to the good name IG Cc t! te) 

were in the most shameful manner che | f \ 

are now heid in Europe nearly three 2 \ 

by the Brunswick and Albany Ra 1 ( \ | 

by the State of Ge ri ver the signatures of ( 

and Secretary of St . the proceeds f \ Wi 

tion of the B. & A. Railroad according to law 

are not held by carpet-baggers but by Jo vest I 

chased solely on the strength of the nty of s ( 
State refuses to fulfil its guaranty, and 1 ees its 


famed amongst European investors than meet an obligation w 


very small in amount that to pay it not even the taxes 
the entire amount in question being scarcely o one | . 
thousand dollars a year 
Georgia is now considering and agitating the t 
gration from Europe, but any scheme for such a pur} » however w 
out, must prove unsuccessful so long as every far work 


Rurope on looking into his newspaper finds at the | 
diated American securities the bonds of the Stat fa ’ . 
New York, February 17, 1877. 


Notes. 


LIFE of the late Gerrit Smith has be indertaken by iB 
4 Frothingham, who will be obliged for any suggestions or ma 

mav be sent to his address, 50 West T! V-siX stl a \ 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have nearly ready t fifteenth revised « 
‘Haydn's Dictionary of Dates,” br vn x r, 18 

the usual American supplement ; likewise t fifteenth edition, rew 

and extended, of * The Best Reading, and a new ¢ n 1} t 

litical Economy,’ edited by David A. Wells ——Prof. J.D. B 

avear ago on * Pre-historic Wisconsin,” delivered bef 1] 

Society of that State, has been printed and stitched as a \ | \ 

a description, by the same authority, ofa sily Dateh med 

rating the peace of Westphalia, which was pl Lup near the } 

sippi in 1861. Good heliotype illustrations are added of sy : 
remarkable collection of copper imy Hlist 
Society, and of the medal, wl V . { . 

in 1865 The lader is the 1 1} hiv } 
classify the contents of the ] L lit i { Ua is I 
Great Britain, and the transactions and p dings of tea l 

and to record the new publications of United States, Great | 
France, and Germany (New York : William Erving This 

perfectly carried cut in Nos. 1 and 2, and the editor shows ] 

thing but an adept in eataloguing. He has not « 
reject the and ¢/ f titles; and he is very y 

for want of systematic abbreviations Es I f 
grophical Magazine for February furnishes avery ! f 
the South African Republics, whieh are now in so much commotion 

The Water-Color Exhibition this vear offers two catalog for one of 
which is (for the first time) illustrated with autographic fac-similes of pen 
drawings, often by the artists themselves, after some of the principal piec: 
in the exhibition. They are of course only miniature suggestions of the 
originals, but their use is well recognized, and they are a novelty only in this 
country. Harper's Weekly for February 24 gives a broadside of them.—— 
The first ** summer school” which we are able to announce for the coming 


Comstock, of Ithaca. A chariere 


labout July 5, and will skirt along 


season will be directed by Prof. Theo. B 


steamer will leave Buffalo or Clevelan 


the shores of Lakes Erie, Huron, and Superior, and possibly Georgian Bay, 
Green Bay, and Lake Michigan. The geology, zojlogy, and botany of the 





a oo 


regions visited will be studied, dredging will be carried on, and lectures 
will be delivered. The number of students is limited to thirtv ; the length 
of the excursion will be from four to six weeks.—— The Essex Institut 


hortly publish a * Brief History of the Art of Stenography, with a 
posed New System of Phoneti 


& Houghton announce a 


Ar pro 
Short-hand,’ by Wm. P. Upham.——Hfurd 


‘History of 


1] 
Wilis 


Cambridge, Mass.,’ by Lucius I 
Paige.——Another of Joel Munseil’s reprints is to be ‘ Arnold’s C 
against Quebec.” by John Joseph Het of the soldier 

dition The next volume of the series of ‘ Epochs of Modern History,> 
announced by Scribner. Armstrong & Co., is ‘The Roman Triumvirates,’ 


impaign 


Irv, one in the expe- 











na ’ th centuries, and then 

hy I") h 1 Spat sh coloniz ons ending 

1776 nd y me (pub 1 1875) begins with the 

) f Washincton and ends with the ir ruration of 

l. 11 e | ed 1876) gives a history of the civil 
war and ends with the ition of Andrew Jol The work has 
been published as a gift to those subscribers of the Skandina who pay 
promptly i advan and we | that more than 10,000 coy have been 
distrib la r \ the Northwest. The author is David 
Monrad S { { rsity of Norway, and 
now ( €. s | V r] ! we ! Wi ten, in 
thorough svn ‘ i ind both in the respects and i { 
mec} exe ref] if lit on the author and the publishers. 
It is ¢ t] re about 600,000 foreign and native-born Seandi 
navi I { ed State » that the distribution of a United States 
h val I } impor We heartily re- 
1 it \ \ being fol d by 1 spaper pub- 








( { I sin tl ( in 

Conrple ft \ ~ » sett ner in the United 
wy "% dl | ’ el > rist will be 
of reat I 1 ! l tly zi 14 tl nat nai pect mrities 
of the A } l ti thre Tk whence this or that 
element th flowed Of the Swedish coionv 
founded on the Delawat 1638) we ave a \ excellent history, 
published kholm 1759 1 written } Israel Acrelius, who 
\ for me ] { Ss h cl ; in Ameriea and 
past a stiana (the { | ( on t Delaware This work, 
{ slated into English by Wil n M. Reynolds, D.D., was repub- 
li 1 in 1874 in a ] me large-oectavo volum« f over 500 pp. by 
the Historical Society of Pennsyly We are glad to notice that the 
publishers of Skhandinaven in Chicago are soon to issue a similar history of 


It is to be written by David 
P 4] 


[. Schoyen, author of the United States history mentioned above, and will 


ments in the United States, 





narrate the various causes that led to emig give biographical sketches 

ft -men who piloted their countrymen to the West, and in gene- 
ral give a full account of their several settlements, their churches, schools, 
nev | business enterprises, of the part they have taken in the 
pol intry, in the late war, et The work is to be published 
in the N t a hundred years hence an English translation 
may | i \ereliu History of New Sweden 








I W i | es published his * Radiata of the 
Kastern M erranean,’ with descriptions of animals dredged from th 
ea-bott ek t treasures were to be collected by 
t! t i { neration, Nevertheless, he was 
am { | i tin ance of the dred e, and clearly to 
app ur knowled f faunm@ alone t f} 
of the in till t ted point was reached. Since his day 
nearly e\ ! has mack ne att t tl 
sort of reseat while } ich as MeAndrew in England, Sars 
in Norway, and Stimpso: Pow * in this country have added the 


\ i of J p 
I Nal ( dost ) 
\ ' 
i I 
‘ 1, In vol 
4 ' 
tu 
‘ , 
| 
vs 1 ! 14 
] ( | I 
| Y; \ y 
‘ \ vf but t 
' 
: l a L 1 
{ ven ) 1e Wu 
\ { volumes of rat i t] 200 oct 
1 pu i the Norwegian language by the S - 
the leading 4 paper in the United States. The first 
ed in 1874 mewhat elaborately of t prehistoric 


[Number 608 


preliminary accounts, the C/a?- 


expedition, which began its work under Prof. Wyville Thomson in 
ebruaryv, 1873 \ returned to England in 1876, has added more 
V | f d prea ! il im a } sin exp itions 

his good 1 it io be laid to the reful plan on which 

i 1 is { sv j r ¢ kpe- 








‘ I i i \ i pr | ni on ¢ { nh 

\ l ( a ( bservatior wert | Db as 
adept nature of t-boltom, character of y y and of the d op fauna, 
su urrent id i fruna Vhie mals were packed in jars 
mnd marked with the number of t! tion where they were collected. 
Pi ding in this me lical mann the ¢ r mad veral cross- 
s of tl \tlantic, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, went down to 

the Antarctic zone, passed Australia to visit the Indian Seas, eressed the 
P Ocean to South America, and returned to England ria Cape Horn. 
A voyage of 69,000 miles, occupying three lal s \ , has been spent 
in getting together facts ; and now begins th bulation, a task th 3 
likely to o ipy a score of specialists for some years to comé The British 
Admiralty will publish the results, and will probably print two volumes 


i 
giving a history of the vovage and a m& l1 view of its work, one volume 


nera 


of physics and chemistry, and six volumes of zodlogy—the whole abun- 





dantly illustrated and furnished with maps and diagrams. In dividing his 
I 


umong specialists for publication, Sir Wyville Thomson has shown 
a wise ¢ Thus, a 
the round 


to 


nerosity in not confining the work to his 
, 
tt; the rad 


Agassiz, and th 


countrymen, 
part of the sponges go to O. Schmi iolaria to Haeckel 


° - } " 
echinoderms (s¢ tie-stars) 


l-egeos) to 








n 
Lyman. Two of the 


he most important c 
» at the 
Thomson himself will probal 


> worked uy Museum of 


17 
ole 
Conrparal 

omparat 


4 ’ 
laseribe the 


>» ophiurans (brit 
‘Lions have crossed the Atlantic 
ive Z Olory 


erinoids (lily 


in Cambridge. 
and some of 


stars 


McIntosh, the 
y, the foraminifera ; young Carpenter, 
fishes. V 


know much more 


} 
usk, the 


t 


the sponges; Allman, the hydr 
Moseley \ 


polyzoa ; 


worms ; 


I 
_ the polyps ; M 


the comatule ; and Giinther, the ien all this work bas been done, 





ind weil done, we shall than we now do of the depths of 





» sea and of the relations of living and fossil animals, 


arine 
—De Six have died since the 
beginning of the vear, and five during the present month—Rear-Admiral 
the last. Of Rear Adiniral H. 


{ on the 18th inst, we shall speak somewhat fully next 


ith is still busy with our rear-admiral 


Goldsborough having been Charles 


Davis, who die 


week. Ie was Superintendent of the Naval Observatory at Washington, 


id had just entered his 71st year. 


—\ Nundering which has been going on 


Ve have referred elsewhere to the 


ince 1866 in the State archives at Albany. The list is much too long 
lya hope 


our space, and at best we can give on few excerpts froin it ; but we 


the daily papers will give it a wide publicity. The missing articles embrace 


Dutch MSS. and English MSS., the ravages in the latter having been by 


far the more extensive. » vol. viii., No. 





Among the Dutch we may design: 
642, Part of a sentence fining Henry Townsend for harboring Quakers ; 
: Letter of 


Stuyvesant, asking for the surrender of the 


Governor Endecott, of Massachuse‘ts, to Director 
regicides Whalley and Goffe ; 


xix., 77, Letter of William Beekman to the same on Indian affairs in Dela- 
Among the English 
of Jacob Leisler on the 


ware. MSs. we remark vol. xxiii., No. 298, Report 
work of the fortifications ; xl, 148, Letter from 
Sir Edmund Andros to Governor Fletcher, with despatches from London ; 
xliii., 68, Memorial of William Bradford, the printer, for pay ; lxxx., 
39, Letter from Governor Shirley to Lieutenant-Governor Delancey ; 
Ixxxii., 144, Declaration of war the French ; £0, 


against xcii, 


Letter from General Gage to Lieutenant-Governor Colden; xev., 47, 
Proclamation of Governor William Franklin, of New Jersey; c., 25, 


Letter of Sir William Jchnson to Governor Tryon; 51, Letter 
from Governor Hutchinson, of Boston, to the same, on the boundary 
question. We have named only documents which have not been printed, 
and but @ very small part of these. In one case (Ixix, 11) the origi- 
nal was taken away and a copy very kindly left. 


un freqne 


It would appear that not 
out by the keeper of the records 


ntly documents have been cut 


and lent to persons now unknown. In some instances these were returned; 


in many mofe, probably, they were not ; others, doubtless, have gone into 


the hands of autograph-collectors and virtuosi who are not yet, perhaps 
ak te 


whom we 0% 


past tion, igelow, the present efficient Secretary of State, to 


-overies, has prescribed for the Department of His- 
i ; 
torical Records the i rntations, which it is to be hoped will either 


event fart! ble tl 


} l 
perpetrators of it 


ier Vandalism or ens 1¢ authorities to trace and punish the 


‘1. Persons desiring to consult the historical records of this office will 

















Hication In wnting to 


} 





residence, address in Albany, the document 
It re ene fr red 
» kee the Just ds y ' ‘ 
eee wt eper ¢ ( ( Cordas Wii l lel ¢ 
fthes ry of State i nail rs desiri to col tthe: 
] ( ! i Wil ! l t tor re with { 1 \ 
t ! S were ¢ s iby the } ries presenting ho 
\ e oY } 
Ls the ¢ ui L < it 1 Show stands, the pre sors aha 
, 
! tors of Harvard ( ( re disqualified from serving in ti Genera 
{ tolt Siat leachers of other colleges, soldiers pol inen Loo! 
1 } J 1 
pers, even the holders of profital e State contracis—learned or un- 
rned, rich or poor—all are, presumably, fit law-makers. The disa es 
ppivina ‘ked degree to the Harvard faculty. It should be noted to 





however, there is a likelihood of the removal cf 
he Legislature at two suc 


of 


he amendment is ratified by the people, as it 





essive sessions has d me its 


rds making the the constitution, and 


re uired cl ane 
surely will be when they come 


** before 


to vote upon it, Harvard professors will rank the law” with other 
citizens of the Commonwealth “ 

We 
printing into England by John Caxtor 
of 


try 


notice that the four-hundredth anniversary of the introduction of 


f 


© celebrated by an exhibition 
early printed works at Stationers’ Hall. A like exhibition in this coun 
ck 


7% 
es racticable, 


not seem to us wholly im Already we have seen a 
1d books at 


constant display of them in the eases 


T 
{ 
the Metropolitan Museum, and there is a 
To these the 


treasures of private libraries coultl doubtless be added under proper guaran 


few specin ens of ¢ 


of the Astor Library. 
tees as to safety. The loan exhibition of pictures last summer proved as 


profitable as it was beneficial to the public taste and intelligence, and the 
trustees of the Metropolitan Museum would, we are sure, find their account 
in promoting a series of loan-collections in the various branches of art. 


to he 


collections, both of art and | 


They hardly need reminded that there are in this city many small 
ric-i-brae, siich as collections of lace, enamels, 


fans, etchings, and playing-cards, no one of which is full enough to be 


shown by itself, though each might serve as a nucleus in its class. Modern 


work should be included as well as antique—indeed, at the loan-exhibition 
of fans at South Kensington in 1870 some of the best specimens eame from 
the dealers, who were only too glad of the opportunity to show their wares 
lIn- 


we mistake not, the manufacturers exhibited side by side with 


to advantage ; and at the tapestry-show last winter in the Palais d 


dustrie, if 
- 


the leading collectors Objects of historie interest, from having been fer 


merly in the possession of any notability, may be admitted, even if of 


rior artistic merit. Unfortunately, the space at the disposition of the 
; 


Museum for such exhibitions is restricte so on 


1 and likely to beeome more 


the arrival of the new Cesnola collection ; but in the new building in Cen- 
tral Park this will not be the case, and pending the removal there the col- 
the National Academy when it is not otherwis 


the 


lections might be shown at 


occupied. The experience of past summer has shown that the two 
institutions can combine for their joint benefit without friction. It 
one loan-collection, from its appeal to a limited 


circle of amateurs, should 
appear unlikely to be generally attractive, another collection, properly cor 
uld be got ti 


would strengthen the other at no addition 


trasting in snbj et. wether at the same time, and thus eac 





il expense for exhi 
vertising. 

—M. Anatole France, in a foot-note toan appreciative paper in the Temps 
on the greatest of Russian novelists, or, as some would have him, the 
hisname. Of 


greatest of living novelists, discusses the various spellings o 
““Tourguénief” he says that it represents, though very inexactly, the Rus- 


sian pronunciation, but that **Tourcuénef ” is the author's own transcrip- 
tion of his name into Roman characters, and he, the feuiiletonist. therefor 





adopts it. We have before remarked that the abolitionist Nic holas, cou 


of Ivan, who lived and died in Paris, signed himself ** Tourgueneff. 





adopted, *‘ Turgenef,” 


we heve ourselves giving the vowels their 


form 
Italian or Gerinan value, corresponds well enough with either of t ve 


authoritative forms, for which the French yvowel-system was naturally em 
ployed. 

—A recent number of the Reewe des Deva Verdes contains an inter- 
esting article on the Merchant Service of France, the causes of its decline, 
and the measures best adapted to restore it to its former 1m} an In 


1866 France ranked third in the commercial navies of the world : in 1875 


she had fallen to the sixth place. The writer aims to set forth the var 
eauses which have combined to make the decrease of sailing-vessels en t 
in France than in any other maritime nation. In the f | t eAVY 


fry 


import duties render the materials for ship-building 
in France than in England, end, while lxbor is cheap, 











‘ Pe: 2 | = 
cl { | \ GF l i 
el werkimen and jmproved maci . 
t nst m of vessels of lar 
‘ I ince English | 
req ed bv law to tal 1} 
( ! ind . 
\ s until t e { 
ana i Ss oO. Ss k } 
ho Lal Cal i fr iyed | \ 
reg X 
iInere ‘ 
whi \ 
L VE | f 
tl Wil 
mere vor } 
Jun mer { 
lelegat from the chamber 
“i t ot Stieame-l ans} rts \ eu nm Ve 
tection, in order to place ship-building on s \ 
rench industries. M. Labesse is in fay 
funds for which would 1 up} } 
vessels trading in French port Pha \ 
ment of the ports, the lowering of rail 1 tat 
age, and of those taxes which are felt most heavily by 
the establishment of companies of mar 
have no suggestions to offer as to the way 
funds for these reforms. 
—M. Fertiault’s * Ameureux du livre New \ W. 
would have been really good if it had cont 
Writing. It opens with an agreeable | ; 
which one would like to have longer, t } . 
drawn out to fill a hundred pages they w l \ enas s 
which M. Fertiault calis ** Faz es diut i 
hegin with such a preface, which throws tl 
‘Sonnets dun bibliophile ” are a little better than ‘Ta They 
treat ol the various aspects of ti Passion | a3 
ire not a tew nes, there s \ > eX 
natural if 1 strong feeling thev 
S ! The best part. however S ‘ ‘BR } 
livt an antl rv of the savings 
Books, | iterially and int i 
hundred authors, from Add ‘ < 1. | \ 
that has not cited ail that | Tk 
dredtl pat il] t has been w l \ 
pussag rom t ( i r A . 
ors, pel i nobis | Cha 
‘No matter t the pre 
ly ne he Sacred Writers i ! 
if, if y Will eross my thi | Para 
pere to open to me the w s ma \ 
human t I ana ] Kiln en i \ Sy uy A 
sed to |t n the readers and is s ( is] 








> ; 
familiar to Englishmen. Pretixed t S t 3 
stating in old French : ‘ | uties t : ( 1 
ending 
Ft. sans dol ret ynir @ 
vu Ics er 
A previous precept 
Enfin. surt rt 4 
hel n pius i 

would, if obeved, give 1 t I | 1 
who are now regarded, and jus s . I 1 nd 
collectors of bi M. Fe will hardly « ! t "= 
n. HisB Vs that he J l his bool 
! iot imbibed izh of spirit mal own work powerful or 
ven interesting. DB ng of b val} iown a slight 
enc i Ric] ide Buri shares tl heavines fis ag i? nh 
is t inply Dis is} ry enlivening. Janin al 
n writing ( kc 7 e of < S ed s} It , vb 
that thes ‘ S ind that the hors have to pad : but it 
rol bly » } \ < el < +}, 
s aff e st i Po the 1 k-hunt | ips 
! right to spel 1 day i qua » the ¢ i 

sul ri —in pursuit of a in, or even, like Don Vin- 
ente. to murderad yen merely to get possession of some marvel of 





The 





rit But tot lon read who fancies there is something more 
t f | rare editions or unique copies thes 
es \ I Ke nal by Le Gascon o mit n 
} ‘ ) t ( }) 2 ee < ’ “4 f ] 
of { l t, edited by Karl Hillel PI l 
t { fully sustains the hich reput } 
‘ n ndeed, t present volt of even 
n t last tw Phe first pay by Franz Boll 
i ( ( 1 reform of the Ita i vel “ 
} tel W t humerous d too provincial bhi 
‘ Lt by the G nment consisted in dividing the universi- 
{ { md concentrating on the eight first-class ones at 
i Pa |’ dua ay Tria P { Rt Ine Naples, and Pal rmo the 
larger part of the yearly appropriations. The provincial narrowness of 
t ( titutior | heen corrected bv the appointment of professors 
t h examinations open to all comers, and, finally, the standard of 
scholarship has been raised by subjecting the candidates for degrees to a 
stute examination Among much valuable information, we learn that of 
the fifteen different ministers of public instruction from 1859-1876 no less 
than ten were formerly university professors. Of more restricted interest 
are the two articles by Fontanelli and Pareto on Italian mining legislation, 
d Ttalian railroads. The former article discusses, among other thing 
the laws regulating the labor of children in mines, and explodes the horrible 
stories told of the treatment of this class in the sulphur-mines of Sik liy. 
The question of the purchase of the railroads by the state is now agitating 
the country, and Pareto shows that the Government by its heavy taxes and 
seinty aid is, to a certain extent, responsible for the wretched financial con- 
dition of most of the roads. Paolo Levy, in a paper on the mental nourish- 


ment of the Italian people (‘* Veber die geistige Nahrung des italienischen 
ces”), offers a mass of valuable statistics concerning the number and 
‘lass of books, papers, ete., published and circulated in Italy. N. Caix, 


the distinguished philologist, discusses the old but still living question, Is 


i! | hia la TT ro Tt can ? Hy (it s the question in the nevative, a 
conel n | co reached, we imagine, by impartial scholars. An in- 
teresting nt of Rome as the capital of Italy from 1871-1876 is given 


by Carlo Levi. who describes the moving from Florence, the settlement of 


the Government in its new quarters, the changes which have taken place in 
the city. the excavations, ete It is not an altogether bright pieture. We 
commend the le on Florentine art of the present day to those Ameri- 


eans who have had their busts made in Florence, or who have purchased 
mosaic tables, or copies of celebrated pictures in the Pitti or Uffizi. The 
ph Baversdorf, says our money has corrupted Florentine art, 
‘like children and savages, we take a 





writer, Ack 
and that, 

itself" ; and, again, apropos of mosai 
light with their bad art *‘the Indian taste of the American traveller.” 
After this we feel that some apology is due the Italians for the shabby way 


skilful imitation for art 


} 


makers, he remarks that they de- 


in which we treated their art exhibit at the Centennial. It was poor, but 


we had no idea before that we were responsible for it. The remainder of 
the number is made up of an article on Philipp Joseph von Refues (a Ger 
man, who was instrumental in awakening in his country an interest in 
Italy during the early part of this century), metrical translations from the 
German and Italian, a political review by the editor, and copious notices of 
late Italian books. 
versions by Paul Heyse of five of Leopardi’s poems, and of seven chapters 
‘Atta Troll’ by G. Chiarini. 


The metrical translations are excellent, and consist of 


of at int ‘s 


TRQUBADOURS AND TROUVERES.* 
i ol the Romance languages has undergone so many vicissitudes as 
the | neal. From the courtly tongue of the south of Europe it 
ruage., 


declined into a patois, and became practically a dead modern lan 


I ol literature remained for centuries a sealed book to scholars, 
though it had profoundly influenced the early lyrical poetry of Italy, 
Germany, the north of France and the south of Spain. The decline of 
Provencal literature in the XJiIth century was due not merely, as is 
rene y ted, to-the destruction of the national sentiment by the Albi- 
war, but al to the decline of the Ss} irit of chivalry, of which it 

W most | nt expor ‘There have been two curious revivals of 
Prove | literature, beth | d onan und ubted political feeling, although 
in the first revival this w tudiously concealed In the year 1423 seven 
citize f Toulouse formed the society afterwards known as the Consistori 
a Jas s¢, Which gave ennual prizes for the best poems of Various 


**Troubadours and Trouveres, New and Old. By Harriet W. Preston.’ Bos- 


ton: Roberts Bros 876 





Nation. 











[Number GOS 


kinds 
Aragon, 


ae ; 
however, a fruitless attempt to revive the 


The influence of this society on Spanish literature in Catalonia, 
and at the court of John II. of Castile is well known. It was, 


former literary feeling, all the 


conditions for the success of which were lacking, and it is not surprising 
that p luced but few results in Proven » itself zlthouch the Consistori 
ts, with some mocifications, and awards its golden violet and silver 


intine. Of much greater interest, from a 
Tected during the 


founded in 1854 by Roumanille, and among whose most distinguished 


present century by the socie ty of the Fi libre ’ 
members are Mistral and Aubanel. 
The work which has brought this school prominently before the publie 


is Mistral’s ‘ Miréio,’ which was translated in 1872 by Miss Preston, the 


author of the book before us. The favorable reception of this work led the 
translator to continue her studies in this field, and she has embodied the 
results of them in a pleasant series of papers on Mistral’s ‘Cal ndau,’ 
Theodore Aubanel, Jacques Jasmin, the ‘Songs of the Troubadours,’ and 
the ‘ Arthuriad.’ 


in the Aflantic, are Thastrated by copious metrical translations from the old 


These articles, a number of which have already appeared 


and modern Provengal, which, as far as the latter is concerned, may con 
vey a good idea of the original. The two chapters on the ‘Songs of the 
Troubadours,’ however, contain so many inaceuracics, and are the result of 
such insufficient study, that they give a very incorrect impression of the 
older Provengal literature. It has been the misfortune of most writers on 
this subject to be struck at once by the romantic side of their task, and to 
treat it as some curious product of a half fabulous age. This is quite excu- 
sable in those whose knowledge is gained from Millot and Nostradamus, 
but the principles of modern criticism have been applied to this field, 
and, thanks to Diez, Bartsch, Meyer, and others, the groundwork of 
a scientific history of Provencal literature has been securely laid. Miss 
familiar Adler’s Fauriel 
(containing only about one-half of the original work), and the texts 


Preston seems to be only with Sismondi, 
in Raynouard, the * Parnasse Occitanien,’ and Bartsch’s ‘Chrestomathie Pro- 
With that most indispensable book, Diez’s * Leben und Werke 
der Troubadours’ (Zwickau, 1829), she does not seem to be acquainted. Its 


“a 
vencue. 


use would have prevented a number of mistakes, and rendered ccrtain 
For instance, the Arthur mentioned on p. 208 


many of her conjectures, 
is Arthur of Brittany (see Diez, 7. 165 n.) ; 
to establish the identity of the ‘ English lord ” men 
tioned in the poem, whereas a reference to Diez, p. 264, shows that it is 
William IV. of Orange, : 


In speaking of Guiraut ce 
Borneil, Miss Preston thinks the statement in his biography, ‘tot 


on p. 217 Miss Preston says she 
has not been able 
the poet’s patron. } 
livern 


estava a scola et aprendia,” indicates a poetical school, but it does not ; see 


Diez, * Poesie der Troubadours ’ (Zwickau, 1826, p. 23). 

The author’s qualifications as a critic may be judged by what she says 
of Sismondi’s superficial remarks on Provengal versification, p. 152: 
‘** There never has been a more brilliant analysis of what may be called the 
technique of the troubadour poetry than Sismondi’s in his ‘ Literature of 
the South of Europe,” . . . and whoever would study that versification 
as an art ought to bestow the most careful attention on Sismondi’s first 
four chapters.” Under the influence of this author Miss Preston thinks 
that terminal rhyme may have been of Oriental origin, and on p. 153 she 
speaks of the Romance language, evidently with Raynouard’s long-ago ex- 
ploded theory in her mind. This ignorance of the results of modern scho- 
larship leads her into some strange mistakes ; thus, on page 173, she quotes 
“the old manuscript ‘ Lives of the Troubadours’” by Carmentiére (as Sis 
mondi gives it; it should be Hermentére), and although she qualifies as 
‘‘rather apocryphal” Nostradamus’ ‘ Lives of the Provenval Poets,’ she 
does not appear to know that this worthy has been completely exposed by 
Bartsch and Meyer (see Jahrb. fiir rom. und eng. Lit., vol. xiii., pp. 1, 121, 
and * Les derniers Troubadours de la Provence,’ Paris, 1871, pp. 134, 203). 
The latter writer, after showing conclusively the bad faith and ignorance 
of Nostradamus, exclaims : ** Aprés cela, il faut que Vhistoire de la littéra- 
ture provengale soit débarrassée de ce faussaire imbécile.” We would also 
warn the readers of Guillem de Cabestaing’s tragic end not to accept too 


eagerly this story, ‘‘in spite of the absence of all conflicting testimony,’’ 


and refer the translator to Hiiffer’s monograph on the poet (Berlin, 1869, 
pp. 28, 29). 

Passing now to the subject of the metrical translations from the old 
Provencal, we regret that we cannot speak very highly of them. ‘The trans- 
lator says, p. 161, ‘that she has preserved at all hazards the measure and 
movement of the originals, the lines of widely varying length, the long- 
sustained and strangely-distributed rhymes.” This statement is not exact, 
although her versions generally reproduce closely enough the form of the 
original On p. 165, however, she fails to give the rhyme continued from 
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stanza to stanza: on p. 171 she carries it through two stanzas only ; on p 
174 she alters the rhyme of the eighth and ninth lines : on p. 184, in the 
original the last word of the stanza serves as the first rhyme-word of the 
next, but Miss Preston has overlooked this, and again, on p. 229, does not 
As to the contents, we 
t but feel that the translator has failed to catch the spirit of her 


als. Indeed, she herself says ** her renderings are not always close— 


reproduce the continued rhyme of the original 





origi 
strictly speaking, some of these versions, at least, should rather be called 
paraphrases.” This is the difficulty ; her versions are diffuse paraphrases, 
full of modern turns and sentiment, and dramatic expressions foreign to 
the originals, as on p. 182, ‘‘ The traitor in the dust bid crawl”; p. 226, 
*°T js o'er; he’s gone,” and such phrases as, p. 228 : 
“ Sleepest or wakest, lady of my vows ? 
Oh ! sleep no more, but lift thy quiet brorrs.”” 

There is, however, one of her versions which merits the severest criti- 
cism. We refer to Guiraut de Borneil’s a//a, p. 227, one of the most famous 
and beautiful poems in the whole range of the literature. The alba, as is 
well known, represents the lover with his mistress, while a vigilant friend 
outside keeps watch and warns him when the dawn appears. In the alia 
under consideration the sentry himself sings the first six stanzas, in which 
he bids his fair companion (bel companho, masculine) awake and away. 
The happy lover answers in the seventh stanza. Miss Preston, for reasons 
of her own, has omitted the sentry and makes the lover outside address the 
poem to his mistress within ! This is not paraphrase, it is travesty. The 
translator, in addition, does not seem to have understood the language of 
the original. In the sixth stanza the sentry exclaims : 
at the steps (entrance to the house), you begged me not to be drowsy,” ete. 
This Miss Preston translates : 


** Pair friend, out 


‘* From thy baleony, lady, yesternight, 


Didst thou me to this vigil invite ! 


We could not imagine where the word ba/cony came from until we turned to 
Fauriel, Adler's translation, p. 414, and found, ** My fair companion, fram 
yon high balcony you did conjure me not to yield to slumber.” It is need 
less to say that the word in the original, peiros, is the French perron 
(Dutch stoop), and it is strange that Fauriel should not have understood it. 
A very good English translation of the above alba may be found in Blach- 
wood’s Magazine, vol. xxxix., p. 249. 

The two chapters on the Troubadours are very free from misprints. We 
have only noticed two or three—p. 226, Dans un vergier en fuclha should 
be En un vergier sotz folha, and p. 229, un cavalier should be vs earaliers 
The concluding article is devoted to an examination of the *Idyls of the 
King,’ compared with its French and English prototypes. Here also we find 
emphatic statements which need qualification. For instance, students of 
early medieval literature do not know for certain that the Normans 
marched to victory at the battle of Hastings to the unimaginable tune of 
the ‘* Chanson de Roland”; a reference to any critical edition of the poem 
will show that the matter is far from certain. Miss Preston’s concluding 
remarks about the morality of this cycle are very sensible. It is an inter- 
esting fact which she might have noticed that the character of the Arthu- 
rian cycle prevented it from ever becoming popular out of France and 
England (we use the word popular in the sense of volksthiim/ich). In Spain, 
for example, we know of but two ballads on the subject of Launcelot, and 
one on Tristram, which three constitute, if we are not mistaken, all the 
Spanish ballads relating to this cycle. In Germany and Italy it was a 
favorite one among the knights and ladies from the time of the unfortu- 
nate Francesca da Rimini, but there is nothing to show that it was ever 
popular among the masses. 

Our space precludes our noticing several points on which we cannot 
agree with Miss Preston—for instance, on the relation between th 


modern system of prosody and the Latin hymnology of the middle ages 
Their relation, it strikes us, is that of cognate, and in no sense that of de- 
rivative. The whole subject has been thoroughly discussed long before 
Dean Trench, who merely repeated the views of other scholars. If Miss 
Preston ever carries out her idea of writing a book on the subject, we com- 
mend to her Fuchs’s valuable work, * Die romanischen Sprachen’ ( IIa] 

1849), for all that relates to rhyme, ete., in the Romance languages. hh 
conclusion, it seems to us the faults in Miss Preston's work a 





insuficient study and an imperfect acquaintance with the bibliography of 


her subject. She possesses much literary taste and considerable facility in 
versification, and has before her, in this field, a successful future if she will 
take as her motto those lines of Ariosto : 


‘** Forse ch'ancor con pid solerti studi 
Poi ridurrd questo lavor perfetto."’ 
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MOLINARITS LETTERS ON THE UNITED STATES * 
\| DE MOLINARI, a well-known political and econem Wr 


4 tached to the Jor rnal dea 1 fs, addressed last sunome t 

sheet a series of letters descriptive of a ray ur tl h the United 
States. He has just gathered these letters intoa volume in which America 
readers will find a good deal of entertainment and a certain amount of 
struction. M. de Molinari, in hiscapacity of French jour tis of 

lively and witty ; but his vivacity is always in excellent 1 He is more- 
over extremely observant, and be often renders his impressions with much 
felicity. He had apparently the advantage of coming to America without 
strong preconteptions in any direction ; he was not pledged to tind 

cratic institutions purely delightful, nor had he it on his conscience nt 
in a stock of invidious comfort for oppressed Europeans. We bave had tn 
America too many observers of each of these categories. M. de Moti 8 
eonclusions seem disinterested and liberal, especially wt wi 

that they were addressed to a journal which is not remarkable (save 

M. Laboulaye writes in it) for a deferential consideration of Am: 
affairs. They are, in the gross, very much the reflections with wl 


sible Americans themselves point the moral of their contemperary | 
M. de Molinari’s weak point appears to have been that he had 
inclination to look beneath the external surface of American n 

that he was but scantily acquainted with the language of t! 





he had undertaken toexamine. He usually writes his English words f 

—it is startling, for instance, to see a gentleman who hes 4 

months in America talking of ** pilgrims fathers ”"—and he confess 

self unqualified for conversation. He reproaches us wi f 
foreign tongues ; but we doubt whether even the Amie 1 sent f 
the facility of things is likely to produce a volume vpon Frenc! 

by a Transatlantic traveller unfamiliar with the language which Mode M 
nari writes so well. We hasten to add, however, that the author has n 

a great many happy guesses, and has been guilty of fewer serious errors 
than might have been expected. He says somewhere that every px 
certainly its quantuin of national vanity, but that that of the Ar 

towers far above all others. Granting the truth of this assertion. we 
must yet say that we have in this country this symptom of modesty, 
that we are always rather surprised when an entertaining book is writter 
about us. Addicted as we are to lamenting the absence of ** local lor” 
within our borders, we are astonished to see a foreigner find so many s nt 
pomts and so much characteristic detail, 

M. de Molinari was present at the opening ceremonies ef the Cer 
tennial Exhibition, to which he devotes a letter: and he devotes a letter 
also to the Exhibition itself, by which he seems to have been duly impresse 
But we are at a loss to imagine to what class of the population he : les 
when he aflirms, after observing the at t | a 1 e 
taste for button-hole decorations ‘‘i ps still more pr d” 
among us than in Europe. The only orders we can think of are these of 


the rosebud and the pink. M. de Molinari has some observations of New 
York at midsummer, and, considering the circumstances, speaks of this 
city with extreme kindness. He goes to Coney Island, witnesses the phe- 
nomenon of ‘* flirtation” between young persons of opposite sexes, and 
comments upon it with less imaginative wealth than his countrymen, hav- 
ing a chance at the subject, have sometimes shown. 


way to Baltimore he makes these extreme iV Just reflections ; 


**One is struck, moreover, with the real politeness of American man- 
| 


I 
ners, in spite of the want of ceremony in habits and behavior. All the 
indications that I am obliged to ask—in what an English, ah heaven !— 
are given me with perfect courtesy, One perceives immediately that there 


exists in this country, asa rule, neither an aristocracy nor a populace ; 
one is afflicted nowhere with the exhibition of grossness or bad morals, 

but the absence of refi 
The contact of 1 s t 
ut perhaps the contact of the masses has, on t 


he level of the 
he other hand 


ie 2 

ement and ciegance In the manners is not 
ce ‘ise 

i@ superior Class has raised 


lowered uperior Class. Manners form thus a sort of some- 
thing middling, equally distant from extreme courseness and extreme 
refinement 

At Washington, having occasion to apply at the Capitol for two or 
three Congressional Reports, M. de Molinari is overcome by the matter-of- 
course way in which the employee presents them to him out of hand, and, 
without even asking his name, « ffers to have them made into a parcel free 
of expens 

‘It was lnpossit le to believe! . . . We leave st last this he s} italle 
Capitol, in which the arrangements for parliamentary comfort are only 


s irpassed by the politeness of the employees of every order, and the sin- 


* ‘Lettres sur les Etats-Unis et le Canada. Par M.G.de Molirari.’ Paris: 


Hachitte: New York F W Christern. 1876 









! 1 ! | ! which thev n est upon ¢ ry 
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( is bly impure l with th 

nt, cl te Freneh popu- 

e 
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| | ely | i! tate of culture thi 

{ r king if Weel nel USKS 
Without any pol ifterthougl 

re the French population, to that of 
e French banks have branches at Quebec . 

M Lie ede M nari repea these 
! | ed with the lid remnant of the 

! ! 1 | “ re afraid that he himsel 

the an al ertain that we do not suspect the existence of 
f the old Prench root.” The French do not suspect the 


tence t, and do not care to do so. We doubt that it is within the 

V 1 enuity ( cken their conse iousness on this point. 
1.deM vi Lake ¢ and the ** ravishing Hotel Fort Wil- 
Hienry,” and spends a day at Saratoga, where, though at midnight his 

| made up, nor his boots blacked, he generously pronounces the 


Union Hotel ‘ta colossal manufactory of comfort, and one cf the 
>of American genius.” He makes a ranid visit 
is greatly struck with the desolate appearance of many 


‘* braves gens,’’ and lends 


ities ; but he tinds the Southern whites very 


ring-—-perhaps a too favoring—ear to their version of their sufferings 


» Southern account of the situation in a long speech, in 
1 rose-color and the North is very roughly handled ; 

find these arguments wholly satisfactory, in- 
ar it used to be unlawful to teach blacks to read and 


He despairs of the 


as before the w 


rners were apt to be tarred and feathered. 
egroes, thinks apparently that there may have been a goed deal in slavery 
after all, and tells a singular tule of Sherman’s army (** which renewed the 
xploits of the landsknechts and black bands of the Middle Ages”) having 
‘violated the tombs in the cemeteries to rob the dead of the jewels with 

h it is the pious but imprudent custom to bury them”! With all re- 
hard fate of the 


inhabitants in this part of the coun- 


wet to the propriety of the author’s sympathy for the 


suspect that the 


y ‘got round” him more successfully than they did elsewhere. We hear 
fa ‘*delic iniss at Savannah, who has ** eyes us blue as corn-flowers, 
fine end delicate features, a complexion of dead whiteness, an opulent 


, and that in 


olden mat lefinable something feminine which is lacking to 
her Northern sisters, brought up with boys.” 
Finding the country in the midst of its Presidential campaign, the 
author of use mace many reflections upon American politics. He gives 
uflicier correct account of each of the platforms, but declares that he 
no fa in «l results coming from either of them : 
[ greatly fear that neither Tilden nor Hayes is capable of reforming 
stute of things which arises from the vicious attitude (U‘ussiette vivi 
nd the flagrant defects of American institutions. And as neither the 


tans nor the passive multitude of the citizens appear to me disposed 

» seck and recognize the true sources of the evil, the natural 
scan only aggravate this critical situation. Must I sav all ? I ecan- 

the fear that, in the course of a few years, the crisis will termi- 


ourse of 


Ol 


pean fashion, in the dictatorship of a ‘General’ who will 
vith the support ¢ f the Republic an party, to bring back a cer- 
er into this disorganized democracy. 


M. de Molinari repairs to Cambridge in search of a university ‘libre et 


a finds this ideal realized in Harvard College. Le gives of this 
flattering—we will not Sava flattered—portrait. Ile visits, of 
e Library, ** of which the personnel is composed in great part of 


Observe that this library is almost for the exclusive use of 
the University. But the voung misses of Cambridge sont 
pers 8 sere et seyes; they have studied Latin, ay, and Greek 


o, and Tam assured that they have no passion for anything but the Cata- 


amarvel of method and clearness.” 


And t the author describes the little drawers of the Harvard Library, 
which, deserved] becoming famous the world over. The last pages of 
de Mi trvi's \ re devoted to various public institutions in New 
York and Su his impressions, Ile draws a liberal picture of 
the creat thir that e been achieved in America—of the energy and 
audacity which hi tupt material prosperity of the country. As 
»look at this pict ‘ \ penetrated with admiration ; for never 
. ) lan ¢ hed, and never have results so 


my 


prodigious been obtained by human industry. The levees of the Missis- 


Nation. 
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sippi alone have exacted more work than the dykes of Holland [we may 


I 
perhaps question the exactitude of this statement], and the network o 
Oo 


f 
railwa) i the United States is almost as extensive as that of 
europe.” But 3. de Molinari observes that social and intellectual 
eulture Las remained much behind—we make excellent pianos but 
no musicians —and that political morality is further behind still. 
Upon our political abuses, upon the unworthy character of our pro- 


andalous nature of much of our  potiti- 


! Gna | liticiams, and the 
cal machinery, he makes all those reflections of which even ex- 


But in speaking of 
The fallibility 


Flag- 


treme familiarity has not diminished the pertinence. 


our political machinery he becomes somewhat fantastical. 

of the spectator who must run as he reads is here amusingly evident. 

raisings and torck-light processions have gone to M, de Molinari’s head and 

Ile regards these frolicsome phenomena as the 
’ 


by which 


disordered his judgment. 
prime agency in the electoral process, and the chief instrument 
the wicked politicians beguile the easily-bamboozled people into working 
their will. The gravity with which he unfolds this charge, which forms the 
last and apparently the principal clause in his indietment of American poll- 
tics, is really startling : 

‘*The orators at the meetings talk in the midst of garlands of Chinese 
lanterns, their faces illamined by projections of electric light ; the boom- 
ing of the big drum and the clash of copper, at a rate to rouse the dead, 
mark time to their speeches. Besides, these orators are well-dressed and 
polished gentlemen And this is how the American elections have 
finished by resembling the practical jokes of a carnival or the parade of a 
company of mountebanks. This is how, to my ineffable stupefaction, I saw 
the eiection of the future chief of one of the most powerful and civilized 
nations of the earth prepared with the same apparatus which serves at 
fairs to attract the crowd to the Siren of the Tropics or the Albinos of Ma- 


dagas ur 
And he 


medal of 


considers that the first lesson to be drawn from ‘*the reverse of the 
is that ‘tit is not sufficient to go to our 


electoral reunions costumed as Troubadours and Turks to ameliorate seri- 


the great republie” 
ously the composition of our political class.” Let those whom the shoe 
pinches take notice, and let the American elector in general take care how 
he suffers the Troubadours and Turks to twist him around their fingers. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD.* 
AUD was throughout his career the university don in power. 
4 virtues and in his fauits observers acquainted with modern Oxford or 


In his 


ra 


Cambridge can trace with ease the familiar merits and vices of 


a clerical 
head of a college. Laud stil! argues in the university pulpit, still admon- 


ishes undergraduates at ‘* collections,” still manages the business of the 
bursary, still bullies, snubs, and overbears the half-admiring Fellows of 
many acommon room. The true interest of Laud lies not in his acts as a 
minister, for his statesmanship was, as even Dean Ilook admits, con- 
temptible ; nor in any originality of mind, for his character was essentially 
poor and commonplace ; but in the fact that in him a critic finds a familiar 
acquaintance, and cannot but feel some pleasure in observing the result of 
the experiment tried but once in English history of giving the guidance of 
the country into the hands of a man fitted by nature, training, and cir- 
It must be at once admitted that Laud had 
Ile was not the *‘ ridiculous old bigot” of 


cumstances to rule a college. 
the merits of a clerical don. 
Macaulay's essay. In many respects he was free from the bigotry of his 
time. For the prejudices of vulgar ignorance or popular enthusiasm Laud 
cherished what may be described as professional contempt. When he com- 
menced his course at Oxford, Calvinism was the prevailing creed, and when 
Laud entered the arena as an anti-Calvinistic controversialist, he displayed 
at any rate independence of judgment, and, tried by modern standards, 
would be considered less bigoted than his opponents. He seems to have 
possessed, indeed, precisely that kind of controversial ability which is 
fostered by collegiate training. There are always to be found at the uni- 
versities men who, though only occasionally (as in the case of Archbishop 
Whately) known to the outer world, are famed within the circle of their 
acquaintance for their astonishing quickness in perceiving, end dexterity in 
exposing, errors and prejudices from which they happen themselves to be 
free. Such a man was Laud. The Calvinists, whom he first assailed, found 
him no doubt a formidable foe, for he waz exactly the person to strike hard 
at the weak points of a creed the strength of which he never understood 
or tried to understand. The Jesuit, with whom he joined battle in later 
life, no doubt also found that he had to deal with an adversary skilful in 
the thrusts and pairies of theological polemics. Of Laud’s refutation of 
Fisher we know nothing more than is told us by Dean Hook, but we are 
By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., 


**Tives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 
London: Bentley & Son. 


| F_RS., Dean of Chichester.’ Vol. VI. New Series. 
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quite prepared to believe that it is an able defence of Anglicanism, in so 
1 
t 











far as the weak points of one form of belief can be defended by pointing 
it the still greater weakness of another. ‘That kind of faith wt is Line 
, t not of | unded conviction in tl ti one’s own d ial 
ti but 3 r of keen insight i the weak ] ( ! Y 
g. } it - i} found te fhe ish in iin sib , 
1 1 vel { etive or Inspiring for: faith, | { is S WAY 
cere, and there seems no reason to doubt that Laud sineerely condemned 
the popular fallacies of Calvinism and i hist il errors of Romanist 
Mor he possessed, and in this, too, he was true to the best quality of a don's 
character, if not learning vet a genuine care for learning and an esteem f{ 


When to this is added Laud’s affection for his « ‘ 
have a pretty fair account of his virtues. A sharp controversialist, an ad 
mirer of learning, a man zealous for the prosperity of his college, and a 
Fellow imbued with that love of order and propriety which, if not attrac- 
tive, is not unbecoming in a schoolmaster or a tutor, he was exactly fitted 
to be president of St. John’s. The misfortune for himself and for his coun- 
iry was that his own fauits and favoring circumstances raised him to a 
higher and far less suitable position. For Dean Hook, though wishing to 
put the best construction he can on the career of a man whom Anglieans 
must perforce make into a ‘ martyr,” wants the skill and is absolutely 
incapable of the dishonesty needed to conceal the fact that Laud had all the 
ai 


faults of a very commonplace head of a college. Of sympathy or charity 


for others he seems to have been absolutely incapable. A certain narrow- 


ness of mind combined with meanness of character may occasionally 
be found in the clerical dignitaries who hold sway at the universi- 
Ife has 


been termed a ‘‘ busy, bustling divine,” and the description well hits off 


ties, and these qualities were certainly not wanting in Laud. 


one aspect of his life. De was always on the lookout for advancement 
and in an age when advancement depended upon patronage, to look 
out for advancement meant to look out for a patron. Laud, like many 
busy, bustling divines before and after his time, does not appear to 


have been scrupulous as 


to the kind of patron he chose, One trans- 
action betrays the whole of the man’s character. He married Lady 
Lord Rich, to the Earl of 
**Laud,” writes his biographer with most creditable can- 
dor, ** must have been aware that when he performed the marriage cere- 
Nothing ean justify conduct which 
betrayed weakness in a character of which weakness was not the 
nant fault, but i: 


Penelope Devereux, the divorced wife of 
Devonshire. 


mony he was guilty of an illegal act. 
predomi- 
which there was ever a strict adherence to law and _ prin- 
ciple.” Whether the term ‘illegal ” be strictly accurate or not we cannot 
assert. What is certain is, that Laud, at the wish of a patron, violated all 
his own principles. He wrote, it is urged in defence, a fine penitential 
prayer, and made the anniversary of his fault a day of recurring penance. 
This transaction, however, cannot be taken alone. It throws an un- 
pleasant light on Laud’s intimate connection with Buckingham. The duke 
was as worthless a minister as any one who has ever held power in En 
land. 
whom a divine and a bishop would naturally choose for an associate. Yet 
{o Buckingham Laud attached himself firmly, and gained thereby the ad- 
We do not doubt that 


The favorite of James and of Charles was certainly not the man 


vantages which result from powerful patronage. h: 
Laud really became attached to the duke, nor do we suppose that Laud’s 
desire for worldly success implied religious hypocrisy. What may with 
truth be said is that throughout his life the archbishop displayed a tough 
coarseness of moral fibre which, though not inconsistent with freedom from 
hypocrisy, is certainly more fitted to promote success in this world than to 
be the basis of a saintly or religious character. The associate of Bucking- 
ham and Strafford was hardly in a position to conciliate by the weight of 
his characte; opponents repelled by his doctrines and disgusted by the 
harshness of his manner, the coldness of his heart, and the pettiness of his 
intellect. The picture of the archbishop drawn by May is, as pointed out 
by Hallam, perhaps the fairest summary of his character : 

“The archbishop was aman vigilant enough, of an active, 
or rather a restless, mind, more ambitious to undertake than politic to 
carry on, of a disposition too fierce and cruel for his coat, which, not 
withstanding, he was so far from concealing in a subtle way that he in 
creased the envy of it by insolence. I 
neither taxed of covetousness, intemperance, nor incontinence, and, in a 
word, a man not altogether so bad in bis personal character as unfit for the 
state of England.” 


It is this essential ‘‘ unfitness” for the government of England on the 


part not only of Laud, but of the class of men of whom Laud is the type, 
which merits peculiar attention. 


the life of an English university is always a man of some foeree of charac- 


He had few private vices, as being 


A man wha plays a prominent part in 


Nation 


i prieties alwavs to he 









Charles the First meant something much more s« : ny im « \ 


realize by any comparison drawn from modern time l 

clergy played a far greater part in the England of the NVI enturs 
they play in any modern state. Politics and the ¥ were, m 
hopelessly blended together. Laud’s simple scheme for pr 


whom he considered sound divines was nothing less than an att 


clude from promotion every clergyman whom the peoy f king 11 
spected or trusted, whilst promoting the men whom t 





with the profoundest suspicion : an attempt « lw 
to exelude from influence in the ehurch t pow 
in the nation. aud’s changes in rit 


Grant. for the sake of argument, that thev on 
still the faet remains that the archbishop was 
Among a people enthusiast for Protestantism | ! i ol 


which either meant nothing, or really me 





towards Rome, cert Protes t 
The crucial instance by h Lauds } mar tes 
the policy pursued by C s towards 5S if | x 


Laud’s personal responsibility for the form of worship drawn uy 


irrelevant. He certainly agreed 1 nd cour d what was 

less than a direct attack on Scotch Presbyterianism. Dean Hook { te 
realize what to most of his readers must seem the true character of I 
Scotch policy. The dean, in the first place, never apm tes tl 

Scotland was an independent kingdot | | 








with Scotland outraged every feeling | endence But 
dean further is, from his own ecclesiastical views, absolutely incapacitated 
from viewing Laud’s conduct in the light in v it must inevitably be 
viewed by the mass of English Protestants. ‘* He is accused,” writes the 
dean, ‘*of unchurching the sects of hut t Caly Pres 
byterianism, and others. But it is a fa whi he ass li ( 1 
t. that they were unchurches Froi I ! f view 
doubt, is perfect defence of 1 } pers \ s it 
not somuch an apology as a statement of se poll sue | 
Laud and the English nation Thea hop was not consciously t 
towards Rome, though the Pope, o offered irdinal’s ha } 
Puri ins who |} lieved him t be r he ta ¢ } ; c 1 the , \ 
of his course more trulv that he himse But be was determin: have 
no allianee with Protestantism, whilst t fixed detern 1of the En 
lish people was to ally themselves heart | W their fellow. Protes- 
tants. Pp € uogists of | 1 weuld cert vl t i bet r case if the 
dropped special pleas as to the leg ty of his par r steps, and eamit 
his opposition to the religious convictions of the Enghsh nation. He might 
then stand forward as the hero and victim of an attempted ecclesiastical ~ 
reaction, and reach intellectually the level of Strafford 

But we doubt whether such en admission would net do at once less and 
more than justice to Laud. It would be quite in keeping with his chi ter 
for | im to have reduced ereat quest ns, even mn his own mind, to matters 
of mere ecclesiastical order and dis pline Ile had, it may be granted, a 
ren respect for the t enebled him to crop the ears of Puritans, 





and could not realize that acts might be illegal which favored the power of 
the crown and the chure] If he was not a bigot. he certainly was not the 
When Protestantism and 
struggle of the Thirty 


bably believed that England could be kept to the ria 


‘‘saint or patriot ~ of Werdsworth’s poem 


Catholicism were engaged in the life-and-death 


media admired by Anglicanism by means of the same sort of discipline 


ninistered) by which a college is kept in order. 





ws not whether to admire or smile at the care for propriety which 
made him anxious, even when approaching his end, that an archbishop 


ld at | t die by the axe, and not by the halter Lhe trait, at any 


rate, exhibits to perfection that stern desire for the preservation of pro 
] to be found deep seated in the souls of clericals and dos 
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